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It appears that the number of boys under 12 years of age committed 
to trial or summarily convicted in England and Wales during the year 
1837 was 1196; the number between 12 and 14, 2465; and between 
14 and 17 years of age, 8332 ; in all 11,993. 

The Parkhurst Reformatory, however, will serve as a model for 
juvenile prisons in other parts of the kingdom, and will lead, it is to be 
hoped, to the establishment of similar places of confinement wherever the 
number of offenders of this class is sufficiently large to render such a 
measure necessary. The following Paper, byDr. Kay, contains an in- 
teresting account of a similar establishment in Holland. 

The appointment of officers and the regulation and government of the 
prison at Parkhurst is placed by the Bill now before Parliament in the 
hands of the Secretary of State, who is empowered to remove thither any 
young offender, male or female, under sentence or order of transporta- 
tion, or under sentence of imprisonment. 

The expense of the removal is to be defrayed by the county or place 
for which the court in which the offender was convicted was held. 

Offenders thus removed will remain in this prison until transported 
according to law, or entitled to their liberty, or until removed by order 
of the Secretary of State, to the prison or place whence they were brought. 
It is provided that in every case in which it shall not be made to appear to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of State, that an offender, who has been 
confined in this prison under sentence of imprisonment, will go out of 
England upon being entitled to his liberty, the Secretary of State shall 
direct his removal to the local prison whence he was brought, so that the 
last two days of his imprisonment may be passed therein. 

If offenders removed to this prison prove incorrigible the Secretary of 
State may give an order for their transportation or removal to another 
prison, according to their original sentence. 



Notes illustrative of a previous Paper on the Training in Schools of 

Industry of Children dependent from Crime, Orphanage, fyc. By 

James Phillips Kay, Esq., F.S.S. &c. 
Having in the first number of the Journal described the industrial 
department of a school for the training of pauper children, I proceed to 
furnish some brief notice of a visit to two institutions for the training of 
children in Holland. 

The methods of instruction and moral discipline, and the nature of 
religious instruction appropriate to schools for the training of pauper 
children, may be more fitly discussed elsewhere. I shall, however, 
necessarily be led to some brief incidental notice of these subjects in 
the following pages. 

The prison in which juvenile delinquents are confined at Rotterdam 
also contains adult criminals, but a complete separation is maintained 
between the children and adults. The institution has only recently 
been developed, and no separate building has yet been appropriated to 
the reception of the boys, whose redemption from criminal habits is the 
object of the moral discipline recently introduced within the walls of this 
prison. The boys confined here are condemned for periods varying 
from 6 months to 2, 3 or 6 years ; and one boy in the prison had been 
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sentenced to 15 years' confinement. The prison is a substantial brick 
building ; the rooms are everywhere lofty, well-ventilated, and clean. 
It contains 111 young prisoners under 18. The boys are divided into 
three classes ; the first class is distinguished from the others by a black 
collar worn by each boy. This class contains 22 boys, all of whom, 
excepting two, had been in the school before ; but from this fact it would 
not be right to draw an inference prejudicial to the efficiency of the 
discipline maintained in the school, because the institution has been 
established only two years, and its effects on this class of children can- 
not therefore at present be appreciated. The boys in this class have 
been a second time convicted of crime, or for the first time of crimes 
evincing a greater degree of turpitude ; or they are boys whose conduct 
in the prison had merited degradation, and appeared to require severer 
discipline. They are not allowed recreation ; in proceeding from the 
yard to the work-shop or school-room they follow each other in a line, 
and are forbidden to converse or communicate with each other during 
the day-time. At night they sleep in separate hammocks, and silence 
and order are strictly maintained in their dormitory by a sentinel placed 
in a situation enabling him to observe all that occurs in the apartment. 
The discipline of this class is in every respect more severe than that of 
the two other. 

The second class consists of boys who have conducted themselves in 
the prison with greater propriety, or who were convicted of smaller 
offences. This class contains 40 boys, distinguished by a stripe of black 
cloth upon the collar. They are allowed to walk in pairs to and from 
work, exercise, and meals. No other recreation, except walking the 
yards, which are small, and inclosed by the building three or four stories 
high, is allowed. If the boys in this class conduct themselves well, they 
are promoted to the third class. 

The third class consists of boys who have shown better dispositions 
in the school, or have been committed for the smallest offences. They 
are 49 in number. They are allowed two or more hours of unrestrained 
recreation in their yard, and the discipline affecting this class is in every 
respect more lenient than in the two former classes. 

Each of the three classes has a separate day-room, sleeping-room, and 
yards, and they are not allowed to mingle, excepting when under the 
eye of the schoolmaster during the hours of instruction, and when all 
communion is precluded. 

In the work-rooms the young prisoners are instructed in trades. On 
entering the prison, each boy is called upon to choose the trade which 
he prefers to acquire, and he is accordingly attached to the person en- 
trusted with the instruction of the children in that department of 
industry, his attention being concentrated on the particular trade which 
he has selected. The materials for the work are chiefly sent into the 
prison by tradesmen in the town, and tariff prices are fixed for the 
regulation of the payments required in return for the labour. We were 
assured that the prices are so fixed as not to occasion an injurious 
interference with the ordinary manufacturer. One-half of the profits of 
the labour of the boys is retained by the Government to meet the expenses 
of the establishment, maintenance, and education of the prisoners ; two- 
fifths of the remaining half are given to the prisoners in a coin used only 
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in the prison, and are expended by them in purchasing such things as 
Soap, and other necessaries, at a cantine established in the prison for 
that purpose ; the remaining three-fifths of the half are retained as a 
Fund, which accumulates until the young prisoner is fitted to be restored 
to the world, and which is intended to enable him to obtain a suitable 
outfit, or to be expended as a premium of apprenticeship, or in some 
similar manner to facilitate his settlement in an honest and industrious 
calling. 

We found that 30 of the boys were in course of training as tailors, 
and 16 as shoemakers. Boys who are admitted for periods less than a 
year, are employed in making nets, the twine being sent into the prison 
to be manufactured ; or in sorting wool, which is also sent thither for 
that purpose, the price of their labour being regulated by the tariff. 

The cantine is conducted by a person appointed and paid by the 
Government. The profits arising, after the salary of the officer and all 
other outgoings are defrayed, is divided at certain periods among the 
young prisoners, as a reward for their good behaviour and attention to 
their duties. 

The cantine must be the source of abuses. If luxuries are allowed to 
boys detained for crime, wholesome discipline may gradually be perni- 
ciously relaxed by a constant succession of slight concessions, to which 
form of degeneration the regulations of such establishments are pecu- 
liarly liable. 

The children are said to be taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, history, the catechism, singing, both of national airs and 
school songs, and devotional hymns. Religious instruction is evidently 
an object of much solicitude, and the improvement of the morals was 
declared to be the main and ultimate object of the whole system of 
training and instruction. 

The children are catechized every Thursday. The Protestants are 
then examined by a " Catechizer," who is of their faith. The Catholics 
are instructed by their Priests, who attend every week for that purpose, 
as do also the Presbyterian, Lutheran, and Reformed Dutch Protestant 
Ministers. On all occasions of catechization, the Protestant children 
are instructed separately from the rest of the school. We heard the 
children sing with perfect precision of time and tune, the national song, 
a hymn, and a solemn psalm tune. The decorum of their manners 
during this exercise, and also during a brief extempore address delivered 
by the schoolmaster, inspired us with a belief that the moral discipline 
of the school was in an efficient state. 

The exercises in the yards consist chiefly of military movements, 
marching, countermarching, &c. in perfect silence. In writing, the 
boys appeared to have made great progress. We had no opportunity of 
witnessing the methods of instruction pursued, as the day of our visit 
was devoted to catechization. 

When the boys have completed the period of their confinement, if 
they can produce satisfactory testimonials of their conduct while in the 
prison, they are not unfrequently assisted by the members of a benevo- 
lent society, who endeavour to procure situations for them in service, 
and sometimes pay the premiums which are required. 

The natural economy of the prison for juvenile delinquents appeared 
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to comprise a more consistent system of constitutional and moral disci- 
pline than any establishment of the kind which I had previously visited. 
The defect appeared to be that no sufficient security was provided for 
the maintenance of the correctional discipline, and that its present state 
■was unsatisfactory. It would seem expedient that the boys beyond a 
certain age, should sleep and work separately after the hours of school 
and recreation. 

The Orphan Asylum of the City of Amsterdam may also afford a few 
points of illustration and warning. 

Besides this house of refuge for orphans, each of the religious sects 
in Amsterdam has one at least equally extensive, if we may judge from 
the exterior of the Catholic Orphan House, which is even more extensive 
and more magnificent than that belonging to the town. On entering the 
house, we found the chief Director in attendance to conduct us over the 
establishment. We were ushered into the board-room, which contained 
some excellent paintings, by Ovens, of the Court of Directors engaged in 
deliberating respecting the admission of children into the establishment, 
also a painting of Speyght in the act of blowing up his ship opposite 
Antwerp, and a painting of the ship exploding in the roads of Antwerp. 
Speyght had been educated in this orphan house. The King had 
likewise sent to the Directors the sword, epaulettes, and decorations of 
an officer who had received his early training in this house, and had 
subsequently distinguished himself and fallen in the service. 

From this room we proceeded to the dining-hall, where we found the 
elder girls at dinner. The dining-hall was from 25 to 30 feet high, and 
from 60 to 70 feet long. If the array of Directors in their steeple hats, 
broad white plaited collars, black velvet coats, and huge ruffles, which 
Ovens had left as a record of the state in which their functions were 
discharged, to inspire their successors with a sense of the dignity of 
their office, had somewhat astonished us, our wonder increased when we 
were led into this spacious hall. 70 or 80 girls, from the age of twelve 
or fourteen to that of twenty, were at dinner. These were only a small 
portion of the girls maintained in the house, which contains 220 orphan 
children. It was the Easter ffite, and the girls were attired in their 
usual Sunday dress : this consists of a richly embroidered muslin cap 
tied in a knot at the beck of the head, with two long silver pins, termi- 
nating in a large silver ball, inserted in the cap at the temples, and pro- 
jecting above the brow. Underneath the cap, on either side of the 
head, were golden ornaments, either fastened in the hair, or encircling 
the back part of the head. Most of the girls wore necklaces with 
a golden clasp in front. The fine white muslin kerchiefs which covered 
their necks were fastened with a golden pin in front, and we observed 
several who wore four or five golden rings upon their fingers. The 
Director informed us that the caps and silver pins were the property of 
the establishment, but that the golden ornaments, necklaces and rings, 
were heir-looms belonging to the orphans' families. These heir-looms 
appeared to be universally possessed. The gown was stuff, one half of 
which was either a very dark brown or black, and the other half scarlet. 
The effect of this rich and grotesque costume was increased by the 
perfect whiteness of the embroidered head dress and neckerchief, and 
the proverbial neatness which characterises the dress of the Dutch 
females. 
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Being ajour defele the dinner consisted of a huge piece of currant 
cake, with butter and six eggs for each girl. The demeanor of the 
orphans was respectful and contented, and the manner in which they 
were greeted by the Director and the female Superintendent was full of 
kindness. From the dining-hall, we visited the room in which they 
knit and sew. This was an excellent specimen of the internal comfort 
and neatness of a Dutch house. The sides of the room were lined with 
large presses, in which the linen sewed by the girls was kept. We 
learned that besides the necessary work of the house, other work is 
taken in from the bourgeoisie of the town, which is executed at a some- 
what smaller price than that given to sempstresses in the town, being 
for that purpose regulated by a tariff. The most remote suspicion of 
the injury thus inflicted on those who were struggling to maintain 
themselves above the degradation of dependence did not appear to be 
entertained. Our inquiries were met by the remark that the work was 
executed for the bourgeoisie, by whose contributions the establishment 
was supported. 

We proceeded to the kitchen and other domestic offices, the yards, 
the bedrooms, the sick-house, &c. All these departments were in an 
admirable state of neatness and order. In one of the bedrooms we were 
shown a series ef deep square recesses or pigeon-holes, and some of the 
young women were in attendance to exhibit to us the exquisite cleanli- 
ness of the dresses and linen which each orphan girl had in store in 
these receptacles. The Sunday and week-day cap, the neckerchief, the 
gown, &c, were all displayed with evident feelings of satisfaction. 

We passed over to the boys' side of the house. Unfortunately they 
were all at church ; but we inspected the hall where the children are 
catechised, and also the workshops, viz., the carpenter's shop, the 
tailor's, &c. 

The simultaneous system of instruction which pervades Holland was 
adopted in the orphan school. By that system the children were taught 
to read and write, were instructed in arithmetic, geography, national 
history, and acquired sufficient skill in singing to enable them to accom- 
pany the congregation at church. The girls also are taught to knit, to 
sew, to cut out clothes : they wash, iron, clean the rooms, cook, and per- 
form all the domestic duties of the household, so that they are perfectly 
well prepared for domestic service. 

The boys are to a certain extent taught tailoring and carpenter's work, 
&c, in the house; but they chiefly receive instruction in industry out of 
the house, for which purpose they are sent to persons pursuing handi- 
craft trades in the town to learn their several arts, viz., to clockmakers, 
shoemakers, carpenters, millers, &c. &c. The service is in the first 
instance given in return for the instruction, but in course of time the 
boys earn wages, and are at length able to support themselves. The 
girls come in at all ages, and remain to twenty or twenty-one. 

The children are of all religious persuasions; and their religious 
instruction is confided to the teachers of their respective sects. They 
go out on Sunday to attend the service of their sect at church. 

The strictest separation of the sexes is at all times preserved ; hired 
female servants being employed to perform all the domestic duties of the 
boys' division of the house. 
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The establishment is under the direction of six Directors, who are 
chosen by the King, and are Directors for life. The eldest is denomi- 
nated " Pere.'' The children Saluted the Director and the Superin- 
tendents of the several departments with demonstrations of respect and 
gratitude wherever we moved. 

We inquired whether the Director thought that the children of the 
poorer classes obtained as much and as good food, clothing &c, as the 
orphan children maintained in this asylum, and he answered with 
marked satisfaction that the children were much better off than the 
generality of the children of workmen. 

The establishment is supported by funds derived from the rents of 
houses and land, and from the interest of monies in the public securities. 
The whole direction and control appears to be in the hands of the six 
Directors appointed by the King. No accounts are published, and no 
.reports are made which are open to inspection j the checks upon mal- 
administration were not evident to us. 

The whole establishment was an exaggeration of the relief which 
must be administered to individuals of the class who are recipients of 
this unbounded charity. The arrangements for the physical comfort of 
the children were in every respect so superior to those enjoyed by 
children of the class of society in which their parents had moved, that it 
was evident no barrier whatsoever was erected against the dependence of 
the entire class of orphan children in this or in some of the other orphan 
houses of the town, and that no limit but the exhaustion of the funds, or 
the maintenance of all orphans, could confine this all-comprehensive 
scheme. In such establishments it appears essential to keep in view 
the necessity of administering the relief afforded to the indigent classes, 
in such a manner that the natural sympathies of relatives and friends 
may not be numbed, and that the more healthful agencies which arise 
from the independent exertion of individual benevolence, may exert 
their invigorating influence in society. Charity, which invites all and 
excludes none, discriminating with little or no care between the really 
indigent and those who have only need of the exercise of greater in- 
dustry and economy, enervates those whom it is intended to benefit. 

The relief afforded to orphan children should embrace a provision for 
their physical wants, and for their moral and religious training and secular 
instruction ; but it is equally unjust and imprudent to raise the physical 
condition of such children, supported by public charity, greatly above that 
of the children of the same class of society who are supported by the un- 
aided industry of their parents. The quality of the relief afforded to their 
merely physical necessities ought to be such as to create a preference in 
the minds of their friends and relatives for the exercise of their own sym- 
pathies, rather than a dependence on the bounty of society. With this 
view, the regulations of such establishments should prescribe that the 
dress and diet of the children should not be superior in quantity or in 
quality to that obtainable by a labourer for his family. The children of 
working-men in Amsterdam, and in Holland generally, chiefly eat rye 
bread, potatoes, oatmeal, and milk. The children of the orphan houses 
have the best wheaten bread, meat, butter, eggs, &c, and in quantities 
greatly exceeding those of the coarser diet which can be afforded by the 
self-supported labourer. 
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Some other restrictions may also be necessary to create and maintain 
a preference for home training. Such establishments should not be 
situated in the centre of cities, but at the distance of a few miles, like 
the nurseries of London. When they are created for agricultural 
districts, many advantages would be derived from having only one esta- 
blishment for a considerable area. 

Great care should also be taken that the mearis adopted in the indus- 
trial training of children in such establishments do not interfere with 
the success of self- supported labourers, and that the expedients adopted 
to procure them situations in service, do not displace the children of the 
industrious from employment, and diminish their chances of self- 
support. 

But though these expedients may be legitimately adopted, to create a 
preference in the minds of the children and in the minds of their relatives 
for the training of an orphan under the roof of a relative, such expe- 
dients cannot be employed in the department of religious instruction, or 
of moral and industrial training, nor in the means adopted for imparting 
such an amount of secular knowledge, and conveying such an acquaint- 
ance with their social duties, as may enable the children to become 
useful and respectable members of this class in society. Religious 
instruction and moral and industrial training cannot be rendered meagre 
in order to prevent the undue reliance of this class of claimants on the 
public funds, or on the public sympathies ; but on the contrary, the 
standard to be followed in conveying religious knowledge to orphans, 
and in regulating their moral training, is not certainly to be found in 
the great majority of the cottages of the industrious classes, among whom 
it is to be feared the examples of skill and success in these departments 
of education are rare. We may hope to receive some hints for our 
guidance from the care which the best instructed artizans bestow on the 
industrial education of their children ; but in the department of secular 
knowledge we are to be led by clearer lights to do that which we may 
deem most expedient to render the children hardy, industrious, and 
intelligent members of the working classes. 

In none of these departments can we render the means adopted to 
instruct and elevate the children meagre, because they may happen at 
present to be meagre among the poor ; we must depend on other circum- 
stances attending their position for the action of a healthful stimulus 
on the minds' of their relatives, creating and sustaining natural sym- 
pathies, and the exertions which spring from them. 
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